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In the wake of Sputnik, the government's scientific priorities, particularly the whole range of U.S. education, were subjected to rigorous scrutiny.  Sputnik provided the impetus needed to enact an aid-to-education program that had made no progress in Congress for years. The National Defense Education Act, among other things, authorized fellowships in specific fields of science and provided subsidies to educational institutions to create low-interest loans for needy students in all disciplines. The purpose of this financial assistance was to direct students into areas of national need in which shortages were anticipated.
An important shift in sources of federal support for university research occurred during the post-Sputnik decade.  In 1954 DOD and AEG were underwriting about 70 percent of the federally supported R&D on campus and almost 99 percent of the federal research spending in universities and university-administered FFRDCs combined.18  In 1964, DOD, AEC, and NASA, the three agencies most closely related to national security, still accounted for more than two-thirds of federal obligations for academic science, including FFRDCs. The sources of on-campus support excluding FFRDCs, however, had changed significantly by 1964, when DHEW (mainly NIH) and NSF accounted for more than half the total.5' 19
Rapid Growth of the System: Early 1960s
The decade following Sputnik saw explosive growth in academic science. Federal funding of academic research (including FFRDCs) increased an average of 20 percent annually in real terms from 1958 to 1964.20  Federal research expenditures at universities and university-administered FFRDCs rose from $547 million in 1958 to more than $1.5 billion in 1964.21  Much of this growth was in research related to space and defense, but the effect of Sputnik on funding carried over to other agencies and projects.5
The universities were able to respond vigorously to the greater availability of research funds partly because at the same time enrollment and instructional needs were growing briskly.22 Between 1950 and 1965, enrollments grew at an average annual rate of more than 9 percent: nearly 400,000 students were added each year.23  The decade of the 1960s saw a net increase of 500 new insti-ational science policy.
